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I thank thee, Lord, for snug thatched roof 

In cold and storm, 
And that beyond my need is room 

For friend forlorn. 
I thank thee much for place to rest, 
But more for shelter for my guest. 



I thank thee, Lord, for lavish love 

On me bestowed, 
Enough to share with loveless folk, 

To ease their load. 
Thy love to me I ill could spare, 
Yet dearer is the love I share. 1 



THE TEACHING OF JESUS 



LUCIUS HOPKINS MILLER 
Professor of Biblical Instruction, Princeton University 



This is the third of a series of articles by Professor Miller dealing with Jesus. The 
others have been in the November number, "The Source of Our Information regarding 
the Life of Jesus," and in the February number, "The Life of Jesus in the Light of 
Modern Criticism." We suggest the reading of this article in connection with the sermon 
in this number by Dr. Ross. 



So much is made of the supposed 
insufficiency and uncertainty of the 
Gospels that it is well to lay this bogy 
to rest at once, so far as the teaching of 
Jesus is concerned. Of course, we should 
like to have a much fuller record, but 
that is no reason for shutting our eyes to 
the fact that we have, nevertheless, a 
fairly large amount of reported teach- 
ing. But is it credibly reported? This 
question raises serious problems into 
■which we cannot enter here. But the 
existence of these problems need not 
paralyze our practical judgment. We 
may leave much in doubt without de- 
priving ourselves of the assurance that 
we do know, or can know, the main lines 
along which Jesus' thought ran. To be 
sure, Jesus spoke in Aramaic and all the 
Gospels were written in Greek. Further 
the accounts of what he said have cer- 
tainly been colored by the minds through 
which the stream of tradition flowed. 

1 Davis, The Better Prayer. 



But let all be said that can be said, and 
we may still maintain that we know 
what Jesus taught. 

A few words about interpretation. 
In interpreting the Bible many mistakes 
are made and many errors arise. Jesus' 
teaching has not been exempt from these 
things. It is so easy to see in a word 
what we wish to see in it, and it is so 
comfortable to insert our pet convictions 
in a verse, surreptitiously, and then to 
draw them out again triumphantly, 
with an air of scientific discovery and 
of divine authority. In interpreting the 
teaching of Jesus we must not change 
parables into allegories, seeking all sorts 
of complicated meanings where usually 
one great truth is to be found. We 
must remember that "the words of 
Jesus are important, not as precepts, 
but as indicative of principles," for he 
was not interested in regulating the out- 
ward life but in filling the soul with 
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divine enthusiasm. In fine, we must 
always be alive to the underlying prin- 
ciples and then regard them as revela- 
tions of Jesus' own mind; for he was not 
so much a teacher of spiritual life as a 
revealer of it. Thus Paul was quite 
right in emphasizing the spirit against 
the letter, and in this emphasis he fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the Master. 

Matthew Arnold, with his usual keen- 
ness of insight, realized that a dominant 
note in Jesus' words was that of inward- 
ness. It does not require the insight 
of a Matthew Arnold to discern this, 
however. The most striking thing 
about Christianity has been its unerring 
tendency to lay its finger on the heart; 
on the thoughts, motives, impulses, and 
purposes of men; on all the inner cross- 
and counter-currents that go to make up 
our real life in the everyday world. 

This element of Jesus' teaching most 
naturally appears in strongest light 
where the Jewish law is discussed. We 
are prone to think of Paul as the great 
protagonist of faith, the spirit, and the 
inner life, against dead works, the mere 
letter of life, and the externalism of 
legalism. In this we are right. Paul's 
fight meant the possibility of full free- 
dom for the Christian movement, and 
his victory meant its realization. But 
we must remember that Paul was merely 
the captain who led the last assault in 
a campaign that had been conducted, 
indeed, for centuries; from the skirm- 
ishes of the Hebrew prophets to the 
fundamental plan of attack revealed 



in the Gospels by the greatest of spirit- 
ual commanders. 

Jesus' attitude toward the law was 
prophetic, rather than scribal. That 
is, it was vital rather than formal, in- 
ward rather than outward, spiritual 
rather than literal. There is nothing 
more stirring or more searching in the 
whole Bible, nay, in all literature, than 
the series of antithetic passages in the 
fifth chapter of Matthew, beginning in 
each case, ''Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time," and ending 
with, "But I say unto you." There is 
a sureness of aim here that begets con- 
fidence and wins admiration, both be- 
cause of that which the shots destroy 
and that which they spare and defend. 
One is tempted to quote at length but 
a few verses must suffice: "Ye have 
heard that it was said to them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whoso- 
ever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment; but I say unto you that 
every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment. 
.... Ye have heard that it was said, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery; but 
I say unto you that every one that look- 
eth on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already 
in his heart." 1 

It may be that our usual idea of Paul, 
as a more outspoken antagonist of the 
law than Jesus, is due to his methods of 
presentation. However, to Paul the 
law was still "a slave to bring us unto 
Christ." Jesus, too, seems to have been 



"Matt. 5:21-24, 27-28, 38-48. In this article I shall use, of course, only such teaching of 
Jesus as I consider genuine. One or two reservations will be indicated later. I may say, further, 
that the teaching selected, minor details aside, is not seriously questioned by those critics whose 
leadership is worthy of acceptance. The genuine teaching of Jesus far exceeds, in amount, that 
utilized here. Limits of space compel a selection. I have tried to make this selection thoroughly- 
representative. 
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accustomed to send inquirers back to 
the law, bidding them seek light from it. 
But, close as these two ideas are, there 
is a difference. For Paul, the work of 
the law was done. It was all a thing of 
the past. Christ had ended it. The 
present was the age of the Spirit and 
there was a clear break between the two, 
of time as well as of quality. Jesus, on 
the contrary, seemed to think of the law, 
not as superseded, but as outgrowing 
itself, so to speak. In it were contin- 
ually to be found the germinating seeds 
of a new life that was to fulfil the law. 
"Think not that I came to destroy the 
law or the prophets: I came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil. For verily I say 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass away from the law, till all 
things be accomplished." 1 

This is a strong passage and not 
without disquieting suggestions. The 
"jot and tittle" phraseology sounds 
altogether rabbinical, and it may be 
that we have here the work of some mis- 
guided Jewish Christian, anxious to 
save the orthodoxy of the Master. I 
am inclined to think this is the case. 
But, on the other hand, one of the guid- 
ing principles of a correct interpretation 
of Jesus' teaching is a recognition of his 
tendency to push a truth to the extreme, 
in order to get it out into the open, as 
it were, free from the inevitable back- 
ground of expediency. The famous 
"turn the cheek" passage is an example 
of this, and it may be that the present 
passage is another. This does not seem 
at all likely, however, for the Jews did 
not need to be harangued into legalism, 



nor was Jesus at all interested in that 
sort of thing. The meaning may possi- 
bly be that the law contains the gist of 
the whole matter, therefore we cannot 
think of its passing away any more than 
of the disappearance of the eternal truth 
of which it is the bearer. 

But we do not have to base on such 
disputable ground the thesis that Jesus 
sought and found, inside the law itself, 
the interpretative principle of the new 
life. In Matthew and in Luke we have 
parallel accounts of the famous question 
of the lawyer. "Teacher, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life? And he 
said unto him, What is written in the 
law? how readest thou? And he an- 
swering said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself. And he said unto him, Thou 
hast answered right: this do and thou 
shalt live." 

The lawyer's answer to his own ques- 
tion was taken partly from Deuteronomy 
and partly from Leviticus, and Jesus 
stamped it with the seal of his approval. 1 
On another occasion he expressed the 
opinion that "every scribe who hath 
been made a disciple to the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a man that is a house- 
holder, who bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old." 3 In 
other words, the law is far from dis- 
carded. It is God's law and salvation 
is in it. "This do and thou shalt live." 
But the law must be interpreted accord- 
ing to a principle to be found within 
itself, a principle that has to do with the 
heart and the motives. A sifting pro- 



J Matt. 5:17-20. 

2 Luke 10:25-28; Matt. 22:34-40; Deut. 6:4; Lev. 17:17-18. 

s Matt. 13:52. 
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cess results by which the wheat of the 
permanent is separated from the tem- 
porary Jewish chaff. 

Jesus did not content himself with 
mere enunciation of the principle, leaving 
the application to us. He applied it 
rigorously to the contemporaneous per- 
versions which characterized Pharisaism, 
in language which has become classic. 
Indeed, orations of invective might 
quite as reasonably be called " rabbinics" 
as "philippics." When the Pharisees 
were quibbling about the relation of 
hand-washing to religion, Jesus uttered 
the trenchant saying, "There is nothing 
from without the man, that going into 
him can defile him; but the things which 
proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man." 1 Elsewhere scorn is 
heaped upon rabbinical exaggeration 
and hypocrisy in words of cutting irony 
and indignant emotion. "Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye cleanse the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full 
from extortion and excess. Thou blind 
Pharisee, cleanse first the inside of the 
cup and of the platter, that the outside 
thereof may become clean also." 2 

This invective is directed against 
rabbinical refinements of the law, but it 
is clear that Jesus everywhere sub- 
ordinates the legal and ceremonial ele- 
ments of the original law to his inner 
principle and practically excludes them 
from consideration. Thus we see that 
Matthew Arnold was right in holding 
up inwardness as a fundamental mark of 
Christian teaching. 

But mere inwardness is, to a large 
extent, a colorless term; a formal de- 



scription without essential content. We 
now know where to look, but we do not 
yet know what to look for. To be sure, 
when we learn that righteousness is a 
thing of the heart and not a matter of 
washing pots, pans, cups, and platters, 
we have made progress. This progress 
carries us beyond and above the boggy 
levels of Pharisaism, but it does not 
bring us to the fork of the road where 
the peculiarly Christian path leads out. 
In other words, there are kinds of in- 
wardness not distinctively Christian, 
and thus we see that Matthew Arnold's 
criterion is only a tentative and partial 
one, not final. "Out of the heart are 
the issues of life," no matter what those 
issues may be. Envy is quite as inward 
as benevolence. Hatred is quite as 
inward as love. Lust is just as much 
a thing of the heart as purity. "That 
which proceedeth out of the man, that 
defileth the man. For from within, 
out of the heart of men, evil thoughts 
proceed, fornications, thefts, murders, 
adulteries, covetings, wickednesses, de- 
ceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, 
pride, foolishness: all these evil things 
proceed from within, and defile the 
man." 3 Besides, Christianity is not the 
only religion that possesses this trait 
of inwardness. Both Brahmanism and 
Buddhism are essentially inward in their 
emphasis. 

No, we must delve deeper into the 
teaching of Jesus if we are to fathom its 
unique depths. Can we find there dis- 
tinctive meanings which will mark off 
the Christian life of the spirit from other 
kinds of spiritual life ? Can we discern 
in his teaching thoughts that may be 



1 Mark 7 : 1-23. 2 Matt. 23. 

3 Mark 7:20-23; vss. 21-23 seem to be an expansion by the evangelist of the thought of Jesus 
in vs. 20. 
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described as characteristically Christian ? 
In short, is there a peculiarly Christian 
inwardness, and, if so, what is it? To 
find what we seek we must answer the 
questions, "What does Jesus teach 
regarding God?" and, "What does He 
teach concerning man ?" We may link 
to one or the other of these two queries 
all others that might conceivably be 
asked, such as those concerning sin, 
forgiveness, faith, salvation, the future 
life. 

Let us first examine, therefore, the 
doctrine of Jesus concerning God. Most 
non-Christians, and many Christians, 
think of God as a God of power essen- 
tially. He is omniscient. He knows 
everything. He is omnipotent. He can 
do anything. It is well known how 
large this element looms in the Moslem 
conception of God. The recognition of 
fate and the inculcation of blind sub- 
mission express this emphasis of Islam. 
The inscrutability of the all-powerful 
purposes of Allah and the uselessness of 
resisting them are cardinal Mohamme- 
dan doctrines. 

In a similar way, the rabbis of late 
Judaism magnified the element of aloof- 
ness in God's nature. In the thought 
of the Jews, from the time of the Baby- 
lonian exile, the gap between Jehovah 
and his people tended to increase. The 
sense of sin and of its curse brought with 
it a sense of moral separation. The 
growing belief in intermediary beings 
emphasized this separation quite as 
much as did the connection between 
God and man. The whole relationship 
was usually conceived of in despotic 
terms which linked the aloofness of 
Jehovah with the essential thought of 
power. The Jews did not dare to use 

1 Matt. 19: 23-26. * Luke 12:4-5. 



Jehovah's real name, "Jahwe." It was 
too sacred. They employed circumlo- 
cutions, or combined the consonants 
of that name with the vowels of another 
and less sacred name, "Adonai," thus 
creating the familiar but linguistically 
unjustifiable word, "Jehovah." 

Jesus, on the other hand, emphasized 
other phases of the nature of God more 
strongly than that of power. Still we 
must not forget that the God of Jesus is 
clearly a powerful God. In the famous 
colloquy with his disciples regarding the 
future chances of rich men, Jesus asserts, 
"With men this is impossible; but with 
God all things are possible." 1 The 
relative dreadfulness of falling into the 
hands of angry men or of an offended 
God is described in these undoubtedly 
genuine words: "And I say unto you,, 
my friends, Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do. But I will warn 
you whom ye shall fear: Fear him, who 
after he hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear 
him." 2 Elsewhere, simple trust is 
commended in the words of a nature 
lover, "Consider the lilies, how they 
grow: they toil not, neither do they 
spin; yet I say unto you, Even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. But if God doth so clothe the 
grass in the field, which today is, and 
tomorrow is cast into the oven; how 
much more shall He clothe you, O ye 
of little faith? "* 

That everything is in God's hands, 
Jesus everywhere assumes and occa- 
sionally asserts. But there is nothing 
speculative about his assertions. Many 
of our theological garments have been 
woven with omnipotence as the warp 

3 Luke 12:22-30; Matt. 6:25-34. 
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and omniscience the woof. This may 
do for sackcloth but not for work-a-day 
clothes. Jesus cut his cloth from an- 
other pattern. God is powerful — all- 
powerful, in fact — but his power is a 
practical and not a speculative matter. 
Like the Sabbath, "it was made for 
man and not man for it." 

But Jesus' emphasis is not on power 
at all, but on the love of God. The 
special term he used for God, the name 
"Father," which has ever since been 
considered distinctively Christian, sym- 
bolizes beautifully both the inclusiveness 
of Jesus' conception and its special in- 
terest. The name was not a new one. 
It appears several times in the Old Tes- 
tament and was not unfamiliar to the 
rabbis; but with Jesus it seems to have 
taken on a new connotation. But even 
his meaning was not absolutely new. 
Hosea, Jeremiah, and Second Isaiah, 
among others, had stressed the loving 
phase of Jehovah's nature. Still, the 
depth and range of God's gracious love 
are so much greater in the Gospels that 
they stamp the whole conception as 
something new. New it still is, in large 
part. After two thousand years of 
training, even Christian theory still 
finds it hard to survive at the altitude 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and Chris- 
tian practice lags far behind its theory. 
"Ye have heard that it was said, An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 
but I say unto you, Resist not him that 
is evil: but whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other 

also Whosoever shall compel 

thee to go one mile, go with him two. 
.... Ye have heard that it was said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto 
'Matt. 5:38-48. 2 Luke 15:11 



you, Love your enemies, .... that ye 
may be sons of your Father who is in 
heaven." 1 

Love, in the specially Christian sense, 
in the sense determined by God's own 
nature, is graciousness, kindliness, and 
helpfulness to those who cannot or will 
not require it. Grasp this and you are 
ready to understand the heart of the 
gospel of Jesus. The gist of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son is in the very phase 
of the story which causes many to sym- 
pathize with the elder brother. The 
whole point is the very lack of desert 
in the Prodigal, his previous selfishness 
and ingratitude, and his present inability 
to offer his father anything but a con- 
trite heart. "And he arose and came to 
his father .... his father saw him, 

and was moved with compassion 

And the son said, Father, I have sinned 
.... I am no more worthy to be called 

thy son But the father said, 

.... let us ... . make merry: for 
this my son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found." 2 

The ethical difficulties in the parable 
of the Laborers in the Vineyard are 
solved in the same way. The parable 
is introduced with the words, "For the 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man 
that was a householder." The house- 
holder is the central figure of the story 
and, in him, one characteristic is fea- 
tured, namely, the desire to help others 
needlessly. The parable does not show 
perfect literary execution, but it is not 
lacking in clarity. It teaches the free, 
boundless, uncalculating graciousness 
of the Father.* 

The unapproachably beautiful par- 
able of the Good Samaritan leads in the 
same direction by a different path. The 
-32. 3 Matt. 20:1-16. 
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virtue of the Samaritan consisted in his 
rising above the ordinary separations 
of life by means of a broad, human 
sympathy. The prologue of the parable 
connects this sort of neighborly love 
with a right relation to God and conse- 
quently presupposes the existence of the 
same quality in God himself. 1 

Wherever we touch the teaching of 
Jesus, we feel this throbbing sympathy, 
expressed or implied. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the symbol, "Father," 
was his favorite name for God, for it 
expresses most aptly Jesus' supreme 
interest in the practical relation of God 
to the world: a relation of good-will, 
which is the essential content of the 
"inwardness" of God. 

But, can we not go farther in analyz- 
ing the content of this good-will? No 
doubt we are learning more about it all 
the time. The revelation of God's love 
is not yet complete. It is growing with 
the consciousness of the race. Each 
generation adds details to fill out the 
concept. But Jesus did not leave all 
this to those who should come after 
Him. He himself tells us a number of 
important things. 

For instance, we learn that the love 
which the Father expects from his chil- 
dren, namely, his own loving kindness, is 
not a weak and pliant thing. It must 
not be confused with softness. The 
Father hates sin. "If thy right eye 
causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee: for it is profitable 
for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body be cast 
into hell." 3 Though his sympathy is as 
wide as the horizon, and as deep as the 

1 Luke 10:25-37. 3 Matt. 5:30. 

2 Matt. 5:29. 4 Matt. 5:8. 



ocean, it does not and cannot separate 
sin from punishment. "And if thy 
right hand causeth thee to stumble, cut 
it off and cast it from thee: for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, and not thy whole 
body go into hell." 3 These and other 
stern passages do not enable us to paint 
the picture in detail. In fact, we are 
told not to judge, "that ye be not 
judged." The court dealing with such 
things is one over which we are not called 
to preside; but we must hold, if only as 
a word of admonition, that Jesus' con- 
ception of God includes some relation 
to "the wages of sin." 

Further, we learn that God's love is 
of a sort that demands purity of heart. 
"Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God." 4 It generates a modest 
willingness to sink fame and personal 
glory in glad service of others. "And 
Jesus called them to him, and saith 
unto them, Ye know that they who are 
accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord 
it over them; and their great ones exer- 
cise authority over them. But it is not 
so among you: but whosoever would 
become great among you, shall be your 
minister; and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be servant of all. For 
the Son of Man also came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many." 5 
It demands a peace-loving disposition, 
"Blessed are the peacemakers; for they 
shall be called sons of God"; 6 singleness 
of purpose, "The lamp of the body is 
the eye; if therefore thine eye be single 
thy whole body shall be full of light. 
But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 

s Mark 10:42-45. 
6 Matt. 5:9. 
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shall be full of darkness. If therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is the darkness! No man can 
serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else 
he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon." 1 

The divine love is of a sort that can 
work only through obedient wills. In 
fact, it is only through action prompted 
by obedience to the divine impulse that 
this God-like structure can be built up. 
"Every one therefore that heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them, shall be 
likened unto a wise man, who built his 
house upon the rock: and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell not: for it was founded upon 
the rock. And every one that heareth 
these words of mine and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, who 
built his house upon the sand; and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and smote upon that 
house; and it fell: and great was the 
fall thereof." 2 Finally, this love in- 
cludes a whole-souled and eager devotion 
to righteousness, hungering and thirst- 
ing, as it were, for everything good. 
" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled." 3 The nature of these demands 
reveals the nature of the love that makes 
them, and in these things is the true 
love from God made manifest. 

The patience and persistence of true 
love is clearly indicated in the words, 
"Blessed are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness' sake for theirs 

1 Matt. 6 : 2 2-24. 3 Matt. 5:6. 

2 Matt. 7:24-27. <Matt. 5: 10-12. 



is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
ye when men shall reproach you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets that were 
before you."'' These qualities Jesus 
pre-eminently embodied in his own life, 
alike in his relations with slow-minded 
disciples and exasperating enemies. 

He often insists on the forgiving 
spirit, also, as part and parcel of a love 
that shares the divine nature. "Then 
came Peter and said to him, Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him? until seven times? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times; but, Until 
seventy times seven." 5 Then follows 
the condemnation of the "Unmerciful 
Servant." Lastly, true love, the love 
characteristic of the Father, inevitably 
entails suffering. There is in it some- 
thing essentially vicarious, something 
that involves suffering with and for 
others. "And he began to teach them 
that the Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders, and 
the chief priests, and be killed, and after 
three days rise again. And he spake the 
saying openly. And Peter took him, 
and began to rebuke him. But he, 
turning about, and seeing his disciples, 
rebuked Peter, and saith, Get thee 
behind me, Satan; for thou mindest not 
the things of God, but the things of 
men. And he called unto him the mul- 
titude with his disciples, and said unto 
them, If any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his 
sMatt. 18:21-22; 5:43-48; 6:12-13. 
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cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it; and who- 
soever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel's shall save it " J 

The Cross is not merely an essential 
part of the original gospel. It is an essen- 
tial element in every man's true appro- 
priation of the "Good News," because 
it is essential to the "things of God." 
When, therefore, we speak of love with- 
out including in our conception lines 
of demarkation — separations, hardness, 
suffering — we substitute for the true 
conception a soft, emasculated senti- 
mentality which is quite a different 
thing. We mind "not the things of 
God, but the things of men." 

The distinctive thing, therefore, about 
Jesus' emphasis upon love in the char- 
acter of God is not its separation from 
other ethical qualities and its exaltation 
in disregard of them, or at their expense. 
It is, rather, that all possible virtues 
are subsumed under this all-controlling 
principle in which they become fused, 
by which they are energized, and through 
which a proper balance may be secured 
in their exercise. In a sense, the 
thought of God and of his demands is 
thus immensely simplified, in that the 
eye may be focused on one point instead 
of on many. But this is truly a terrible 
simplicity. It is so rich, varied, many- 
sided, and all-embracing, and hence so 
hard to acquire. These things enable 
us to understand how two diverse and 
apparently contradictory sayings of 
Jesus may both be true, namely, "Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
.... for my yoke is easy, and my 



burden is light"; and, "Enter ye in by 
the narrow gate: .... for narrow is 
the gate and straitened the way, that 
leadeth unto life." 2 

We must not forget to add a word 
regarding Jesus' conception of God's 
relation to the physical universe. Man's 
conquest of nature has caused many 
terrors to vanish like a morning cloud, 
but others have arisen to take their 
place. Whatever the development of 
science, man will never entirely conquer 
nature. On the contrary, nature is 
bound to conquer man, sooner or later; 
at death, if not before. A religion that 
does not meet the needs arising from this 
condition cannot permanently satisfy 
the heart of man. In this connection, 
Jesus everywhere builds on the basis 
already laid down by the Hebrew 
prophets. His teaching, as usual, is 
practical and not speculative. He 
assumes that God is the creator of the 
universe and clearly teaches that the 
universe is good because it is God's work. 
There is no essential gap between this 
phase of things and the human phase. 
Both alike are objects of his loving care. 
"Therefore I say unto you, Be not 

anxious for your life Behold the 

birds of the heaven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; and your heavenly Father feed- 
eth them. Are not ye of much more 
value than they?" 3 

This leads naturally to another ele- 
ment in Jesus' conception of God, and 
with this we may conclude. In Jesus' 
thought, the Father was very near to 
him. This sense of the nearness of God 



1 Mark 8:31-35. In this passage the specific nature of the resurrection prediction is probably 
due to the evangelist. 

a Matt. 1 1 : 28-30; 7 : 13-14. 3 Matt. 6 : 26-30. 
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was one of the characteristics which 
marked him off from his contemporaries. 
They prayed publicly and elaborately. 
He sought silence and solitude in which 
to meet his Father. "He withdrew 
himself into the deserts and prayed." 1 
In silence and in solitude he cultivated 
simplicity in prayer. "And when ye 
pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites: 
for they love to stand and pray in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. 
.... But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thine inner chamber, and 
having shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
who is in secret." 2 Why use many 
words ? The Father is there and know- 
eth your needs before you ask. In 
simple heart -confession we should lay 
our needs before God with the sincerity 
and desire of the Publican, knowing 
that God is near and will hear the cry 
of the soul. To Jesus, God was an all- 
powerful and an all-righteous God, but 
he was especially the all-loving and 
ever-present one. This is the particular 
content of Jesus' thought of God and 
of the symbol "Father" which he has 
made distinctively Christian. 

What did Jesus teach concerning 
man; his nature, place, and destiny? 
We have already answered this question, 
in part, while setting forth Jesus' con- 
ception of God. It is important to call 
attention to the fact that this over- 
lapping in the presentation is due largely 
to the complete fusion of the ethical 
and religious elements of life in Jesus' 
view of things. This fusion is one of 
the central facts of Christian teaching; 
a fact which allies it closely with He- 

1 Luke 5:16. » Matt. 5 : 43-48 ; 

2 Matt. 6:5-15. 4 Matt. 8 : 10-1 2. 



brew prophetism and clearly distin- 
guishes them both, in degree, if not in 
kind, from all other historic religious 
viewpoints. In other words, Chris- 
tianity is not merely an ethical system. 
It is, rather, an ethico-religious life. 

But we can, and we must, say much 
more than has been said about Jesus' 
teaching concerning man's nature, rela- 
tions, and destiny. The filial nature of 
man is the natural corollary which Jesus 
drew from his paternal conception of 
God. Man is the child of God, the son 
of the Father. "I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you; that ye may be sons of 
your Father who is in heaven." " Who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the same 
is my brother, and sister and mother." 
"Suffer the little children to come unto 
me; forbid them not: for to such be- 
longeth the Kingdom of God. Verily 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the Kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter therein."* 

In a sense, all men are sons of the 
Father; that is, potentially. Through- 
out his life and teaching, while limiting 
his work almost entirely to members of 
his own race, Jesus evidently deals with 
man as man. The Good Samaritan 
steps across the high barrier between his 
people and the Jews and is commended 
therefor. Jesus recognizes the great 
faith of the Roman centurion with the 
striking words, "I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel." 4 Human 
life, as such, possesses worth and dig- 
nity and is full of boundless possibilities. 
There is not an absolute difference of 
kind between the human spirit and the 
18:1-3; Mark 3:31-35; 10:13-15. 
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divine; no complete gap or break that 
needs to be artificially bridged. Jesus 
accepted the old Hebrew thought ex- 
pressed in one of the creation stories, 
"And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the birds of the heavens, 
and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. And 
God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him." 1 

In man as man, therefore, resides 
an infinite capacity God-ward. This 
gives a basis for endless effort, not only 
in self-development, but also in behalf 
of others. This faith in man also is 
itself a progress-producing conviction, 
for men will attack the most difficult 
problems if only they can believe that 
a solution is possible. Jesus was never 
tired of helping those about him, even 
the most despised and degenerate, 
because he saw in them the possibilities 
of Christian sonship. This is the basal 
idea of man which he tried to inculcate 
by precept and example, "Every one is 
worthful." 

This worth is due, however, to the 
kind of life of which man is capable, 
even though he may not yet be the 
possessor of it; namely, the divine life. 
It is due to the fact that he is a potential 
child of God, even though actual son- 
ship is yet to be achieved. In a real 
sense, man as man is a child of God and 
in another sense, equally real, he must 
become a child of God. "Verily I say 
unto you, Except ye turn, and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." 2 

'0611.1:26-27. 2 Matt. 



"Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect." 3 This must 
be taken in the light of the context and 
can only mean, "Ye shall be controlled 
by the same loving purpose which con- 
trols the Father." That is, man be- 
comes a son of God by submitting will- 
ingly and joyfully to the divine will 
which is one of uncalculating love. In 
becoming a child of the Father, he be- 
comes like God in this particular. In 
other words, the divine element in man 
is not different from the divine element 
above man. There is but one principle 
for both, and what God is in respect to 
that principle, man may become. This 
is his manifest destiny. 

No conception of human nature could 
be more exalted, and yet it does not 
ignore the hard facts of life. It trans- 
cends them, not by ignoring, but by con- 
quering them. Ignorance, filth, vice, 
and disease often force us to ask whether 
the ideal of actual divine sonship is at 
all possible. In many cases it seems like 
a Utopian dream; and yet, history and 
present-day experience afford us ample 
testimony to the power of God in 
bringing men to himself, even out of 
apparently hopeless conditions. The 
justification of this faith must be sought 
in a progressive realization of the ideal 
among men, in signs that this process is 
really taking place. 

This ideal of divine sonship is realized 
whenever loving service, of an entirely 
disinterested sort, goes forth from man 
to man. Here is the fusion of the ethical 
and the religious in Jesus' teaching. In 
the Old Testament, "Thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart" 
and "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 

18:3. 3 Matt. 5:48. 
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thyself" appear in different books. In 
the gospels, Jesus is represented as 
bringing them together. 1 Throughout 
all his teaching these two truths are 
inseparable. "Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me." 2 Brotherly 
love is the central and controlling ethical 
principle. Faithful devotion to the will 
of God is the religious principle. But 
each is the converse of the other and its 
complement. In Jesus' teaching, and 
in true, complete, Christian living, they 
are not sundered. 

The teaching of Jesus was promul- 
gated by him under the Jewish caption, 
"The kingdom of heaven." "Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven." "Many shall 
come from the east and the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven." 
"The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
grain of mustard seed .... leaven 
.... a treasure hid in a field .... 
a merchant seeking goodly pearls." 
"She saith unto him, Command that 
these my two sons may sit, one on thy 
right hand, and one thy left hand, in thy 

kingdom But Jesus called them 

unto him, and said, Ye know that the 
rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, 
and their great ones exercise authority 
over them. Not so shall it be among 
you: but whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your minister 

It may be that Jesus thought of the 
future establishment of the kingdom in 
a somewhat Jewish way; that is, a king- 

"Deut. 6:4-5; Lev. 19:18; Luke 10:25-29. 

2 Matt. 25:31-46. 



dom to be miraculously set up by God 
himself soon after Jesus' death. Cer- 
tainly we must beware of modernizing 
his conception by reading into it social 
ideas which are current today. This is 
a knotty problem, and perhaps an 
insoluble one. We do not have to wait 
for its solution, however, for whatever 
conclusion we reach, all must agree that 
the kingdom was to Jesus a spiritual 
thing, fundamentally. It signified the 
inner union of man with God and with 
his fellow-man; a great, congenial family 
of men at one with God and devoted to 
the execution of his will. 

All Jesus' teaching concerning the 
fundamental issues of religion should be 
interpreted in the light of the controlling 
emphasis already mentioned. Sin is 
anything that interferes with true son- 
ship. It is not so much an act as an 
attitude. Hence, pride and hypocrisy 
may be worse than sins usually deemed 
much baser. Righteousness, too, is not 
a mosaic of correct performances, but 
a rightly directed personal attitude. 
Personality is indivisible and so is right- 
eousness ; a personal thing which exceeds 
the "righteousness" of the scribes and 
Pharisees in that it is inward, real, sin- 
cere, and freed from the thought of self 
by being itself, essentially, regard for 
the welfare of others. Forgiveness flows 
forth from the ever-ready love of God to 
everyone who sincerely repents. When 
thus received, it necessarily propagates, 
in and through the recipient, the for- 
giving spirit. Repentance is the portal 
to the kingdom, as with John the Bap- 
tist, and forgiveness the joyous expe- 



s Matt. 5:3; 8:11; i3:3 I_ 33, 44~475 20:20-28. 
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rience of an actual child of God, the 
fact of being, or of becoming, reconciled 
with him. 

Finally, his conception of salvation 
and of the judgment is inextricably 
bound up with the kingdom idea. If 
the Jewish emphasis was controlling, 
then the idea of future salvation and 
judgment must have been Jesus' para- 
mount thought. That the future was 
included in his teaching on these sub- 
jects seems clear to me, but the content 
of this teaching is not so clear. We may 
say with perfect assurance, however, 
that whether present or future, in this 
world or in the beyond, or both, salvation 
and judgment could have had only one 
qualitative meaning for Jesus. When 
Zaccheus rises to a nobler plane of mo- 
tive, Jesus cries, "Today is salvation 
come to this house." And elsewhere 
he says, "He that loses his life shall save 
it and he that saveth his life shall lose 
it." Salvation comes by losing oneself 
in the all-compelling purpose of the 
Father's kingdom, and judgment rests 
on him who treasures his own life for its 
own sake and is loath to let it go. 

The kingdom concept, as adopted by 
Jesus, necessarily implies a social refer- 
ence and emphasis, but it is not social 
in the current sense of that word. Jesus' 
teaching was primarily individualistic; 



but it affords ground for, and imparts 
a great impetus to, an extended social 
application. 

Such was Jesus' teaching, and, as we 
saw at the beginning, such must have 
been his life; for these sayings have a 
flavor about them betraying the fact 
that they have been lived out, not 
thought out, merely. Had Jesus been 
a mere teacher, whose life did not espe- 
cially exemplify what he taught, we 
might be justified in maintaining that 
the essence of Christianity lies in the 
controlling ideas of his teaching. But 
it is evident that Jesus lived out what he 
taught, and that it is the spirit of his 
actual life, even more than of his sublime 
teaching, that has given us historical 
Christianity. Thus the church has 
been right in insisting on the person of 
Christ as central. Of course we must 
change our formulae, for we are now 
obliged to approach this religious ques- 
tion, and all others, from a standpoint 
far different from that of our ancestors. 
But the cardinal thing about Chris- 
tianity is still the fact that "the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us," and 
the cardinal experience awaiting each 
one of us, if we have not already had it, 
is to behold "his glory, glory as of the 
only begotten from the Father, full of 
grace and truth." 



